who would come down to breakfast with uncombed
hair and dirty shoulder-straps. There was a paralysed
sister of Mrs Sarum's, who had lived for years barricaded
in a back room on the second floor. Once a handsome,
gipsyish woman, she was unable to move now for an
ulcerated leg, which she refused to have amputated.
She would not open her door more than a chink at a
time for fear the visitor might be a doctor, come to
chop her leg off. She took snuff, drank Burton and
washed once a week. The Welshmen said she was the
cause of the strange smell that hung about the stairs.
The work of the house was done by a hunchbacked
little old slavey who slept in her rusty black clothes and
was always scratching. She regarded the lodgers with
contempt; her invariable reply to a request from any
of them was a prolonged sniff. There was only one
"tfray of purchasing her attention: to give her sixpence
to go round to the pub for a jug of stout. The effect was
as instant as that of an electric shock on a frog's leg.
For the rest of the day she would greet your every
appearance with an effusive: "Now what might you be
wanting, Miss Stelling ?** But by the next morning
she was back to her sniffs again. One of the chief
themes of Mrs Sarum's long, continuous monologue
against the world was the laziness and insolence of Liza.
*TH *ave to get rid of that old Liza/' she declared. "She
takes too much on herself." Of course, Liza never
went.
David, the consumptive Welshman, had a fierce
Tohibility. He didn't smoke, he didn't drink, but he
talked of anything and everything, and he put all his
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